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SPECIAL SENATE INVESTIGATION ON CHARGES AND 
COUNTERCHARGES INVOLVING: SECRETARY OF Tih 
ARMY ROBERT T. STEVENS, JOHN G. ADAMS, H. STRUVE 
HENSEL AND SENATOR JOE MeCARTHY, ROY M. COHN, 
AND FRANCIS P. CARR 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
VW ashington, D.C, 

The subcommittee met at 10:45 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the 
caucus room of the Senate Office Building, Senator Karl E. Mundt, 
chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senators Karl E. Mundt, Republi: an, South Dakota 
Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois: Charles E. Potter, 
Republic: an, Michigan; Henry C. Dworshak, Republican, Idaho; John 
L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, 
Washington; Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray H. Jenkins, chief counsel to the subcommittee; 
Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel; Charles Maner, assistant eoun- 
sel; Ruth Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsel 
for the Army; James D. St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will please come to order. 

The Chair regrets that we were late in starting this morning, but we 
had an executive session which took a little time, so we couldn’t 
avoid it. 

The Chair would like to welcome our guests who are attending the 
hearing this morning and to remind them of the standing Seerg 
rule that any audible manifestations of approval or disapproval of 
anything taking place in this committee room are strictly forbidden 
by the committee rules. The uniformed officers in the room and the 
plainclothes men seated among you have a prevailing set of orders 
from the committee to remove from the room immediately, politely 
but firmly, any of you who elect to violate the terms by which you 
entered the room, namely, to refrain entirely from audible manifesta- 
tions of approval or disapproval. 

The Chair again instructs our plainclothes people and our uni- 
formed guards, without any further instruction from the Chair and 
without any interruption to the proceedings, to carry out the orders of 
the committee should there be any violation of those rules. 
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Our audiences have been uniformly courteous and cooperative. We 
have every confidence they will continue to be that way. 

As we concluded yesterday, we had finally terminated the long task 
of getting the monitored p shone calls into the record and, Mr. Counsel, 
we have Mr. Cohn back on the stand, and we will start our 10-minute 
go-around with you, if you have any questions to ask at this time. 

Senator Jackson. Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Munpt. Senator Jackson? 

Senator Jackson. May I follow up on what had been discussed in 
part yesterday, namely, that Mr, Clifford be called as a witness, so that 
the public understands. I made a motion this morning in executive 
session that he be called, and it was seconded by Senator McClellan. 
The motion was defeated by a substitute on a 4 to 3 vote. I just wanted 
the public fully to understand what has transpired since the request 
of yesterday. 

Senator Munpr. What Senator Jackson says is entirely correct. 
The substitute motion means that we continue the rules by which the 
committee has operated up until this time, to the effect that those 
called before the committee will be subpenaed on the recommenda- 
tion of counsel to the Chair. As the Chair announced in executive 
session, he now announces publicly: If we determine to run these 
he rings be yond the spec ific number of witnesses requ rested by Mr. 
Welch, representing one side of the controversy, certainly the Chair 
will serve a subpena on Mr. Clifford and have him called as one of 
the witnesses if that is the desire of any member of the committee or 
any principal to the controversy. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Does 
your statement mean that Mr. Clifford is going to be called? And if 
SO, when? 

Senator Munpt. My statements stand on their own, and that is—— 

Senator Symineron. Would you be good enough to answer that? 
Is Mr. Clifford going to be called: and if so, when ? 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Clifford will be called if the committee decides 
to run these hearings beyond the specified number of witnesses sug- 
gested by the Army’s side of the controversy. As to when, of course, 
| Coens anwer that question, 

nator Symineton. A lot of charges were made against Mr. Clif- 
ford yesterday, and I would gees now that you tell us whether or 
not you are going to call Mr, Clifford, or whether you are going to 
continue on the vote which was a party-line vote, t to 3, not to call 
him ? 

Senator Munpr. There was no such vote not to call him. I must 
correct the record. The vote will ultimately be published, and we 
must have the record correct. The vote, which passed by 4 to 3, was 
that we continue exactly the procedure we have followed up to now, 
and that is to subpena witnesses on the advice of counsel. The C hair 
will then subpena them and, of course, they will appear. 

Since this has come up I might give a word or two of background 
as to what transpired at the executive meeting. The purpose of the 
meeting was to determine whether or not it would be possible now in 
the interest of time to terminate these hearings at some foreseeable 
date, to agree upon a list of witnesses to be called, and having agreed 
upon that, to set a target date for the complete adjournment. sine die 
of these hear ings. 
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It was brought out by some of the committee members, and the 
Chair thought with complete validity, that before they could vote 
intelligently on such a motion they should have an opportunity to 
read the executive testimony of the witnesses who have appeared in 
private session. So the Chair is today having transcribed and de- 
livered to the counsel’s office all of the testimony of all of the witnesses 
who have appeared in executive session. 

When committee members have had a fair chance themselves, as 
has counsel, to examine that testimony, the Chair is then going to call 
another executive meeting of the committee to go around the table 
and find out just what witnesses the principals involved or commit- 
tee members feel should be called before we terminate these hearings. 

At that time I am very hopeful that we can agree on a list, however 
large or however small, so that we won’t have to be held here intermi- 
nably and forever by these committee hearings which have a tendency 
to spread and to expand without any guidance whatsoever, unless by 
now we can sit down among ourselves and agree on the witnesses to be 
called. 

At that time certainly the name of Mr. Clifford will be before us, 
and if it is decided to go beyond the witnesses that Mr. Welch now 
tells us he wants to have called adequately to present his side of the 
case, then certainly Mr. Clifford will be called. 

You have no questions. The Chair has none. He yields, then, to 
Senator McClellan for his 10-minute period. 


TESTIMONY OF ROY M. COHN—Resumed 


Senator McCrietian. Mr. Cohn, if you could refer to your docu- 
ment, again, we will go through this as rapidly as we can. According 
to my document, we were on page 13, and your charge or specification 
No. 24. 

Mr. Conn. I think we had gone beyond that, sir. I mean 

Senator McCLetuan. No, sir, we were discussing 24 when we con- 
cluded, if I recall correctly. 

Mr. Coun. I sort of remembered, sir, you had asked me about— 
yes, about 31. 

Senator McCietian. I was on 31. 

Mr. Coun. That is right: yes, sir. 

Senator McCtetian. I don’t recall, but just to get the connection, 
will you state now the one he sought to punish? I believe you said, 
that you mentioned specifically that Mr. Adams sought to punish, 
was General Lawton. 

Mr. Coun. That is the outstanding one. 

Senator McCreitian. Then that is sufficient. Then I think you 
agree with me that General Lawton should be a witness here, to either 
refute that charge or sustain it, don’t you? 

Mr. Coun. Pardon me, sir? 

Senater McCieiian. I think General Lawton should be a witness 
here, either to support their charge or refute it. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I think it would be fine to have him, and I am sure 
he would be glad to come. 

Senator McCietian. Do you think we can make the record with- 
out him ? 
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Mr. Coun. I think the record is made, sir. Mr. Stevens and Mr. 
Adams—— 

Senator McCretian. I know, but you don’t want him to be heard? 
He isthe man who was threatened. 

Mr. Coun. I didn’t say he should not be heard, sir. 

Senator McCietian. All right. I think he should be and I think 
you should agree with me that he should be. Let’s goto No. 32. You 
charge there that from mid-OctoDer through January 1954, from mid- 
October through January 1954, Mr. Adams sought, on numerous occa- 
sions, to secure from the chairman and subcommittee staff, a promise 
of silence, if he and Mr. Stevens “broke” General Lawton, com- 
manding general at Fort Monmouth, and relieved him of his command. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Sen: “ta McCrevian. Is that true? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir: it is. 

~ asthe McCrietian. Do you regard that as a serious act, a serious 
threat? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. I think that General Lawton was badly 
treated. 

Senator McCretian. Could there be anything more reprehensible 
than to threaten a general if he was imply cooperating in trying to 
vet the Communists out of the Army ? 

Mr. Coun. It is very serious, sir. 

Senator McCretian. Very serious? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Senator McCrieitan. All right. Let’s go to No. 33. On or about 
October 21, 1953, and on repeated occasions thereafter, Mr. Adams 

ed every effort to discover the names of persons reporting instances 
of Communist infiltration to the subcommittee, stating that if he dis 
covered any in his Department, he would have their heads. Is that 
true? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretian. Do you regard that as coddling Communists, 
if true? 

Mr. Coun. Well, sir, of course that gets into this question of in- 
formants that we have had so much discussion about here. 

Senator McCueciAn. lunderstand. Butif true, lam talking about 
Adamg’ action— 

Mr. Coun. I think he was quite wrong, sir. 

Senator McCrietian. That would be coddling Communists, 
wouldn’t it? I can’t place any other interpretation on it. If you 
can, tell the committee and tell the audience what it is, what other 
interpretation could be placed on it. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. I think in fairness to Mr. Adams, sir, I have 
to say that at that point he took the position that he was going to 
vet the head of anybody working for him who was giving information 
to the subcommittee, 

Senator McCretzan. At what point? You state on October 21. 
Is that the point you are talking about ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes; I am very sure it was that night. 

Senator McCretian. That was very early, then, in your acquaint- 
ance with him, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLeLian. Quite early. 
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Mr. CouHN. He took the position that if he found ‘ nybs dy 1 his 


Department that was giving us information, he w uld have ee 
heads. He did not tie that in with any statement on his part that 
he thought Communists should be protected or anything along those 
lines. I have to say that in fairness to him. 

senator MecCu LLAN. He didn’t s Ly that. but he s id he we uld get 
the heads of anybody that gave information about it? 

Mr. Coun. His point was he did not want people in his organiza- 
tion to give us the information; yes, sir. 

Senator McCrectan. Well, that is an obstruction from your view- 
point, wasn’t it 4 

Mr. Coun. I thought he was wrong, sir. 

Senator McCretxtan. You thought he was wrong, then. 

Did that continue on from that date? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir: it did. 

Senator McCietian. All the way through your acquaintance with 
him until your relations were broken off, as you call it ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I remember October 21. I remember a few instances 
thereafter. Certainly it corre through December. 

Senator McCievian. All right, let’s go to 34. 

Mr. CoHN. Yes, S1r. 

Senator McCLetian. I read from the next to the last sentence: 


He was— 
he refers to Mr. Adams— 


He was told that in view of information which both he and the subcommittee 
had, that numerous persons with Communist records had been cleared by this 
board— 
and I assume you are af aking about the loyalty board; is that correct? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, Sl 

Senator McCLetuan (reading) : 
had been cleared by this board— 

Mr. Conn. Screening board. 

Senator McCLeiuan. Sir? 

Mr. Conn. It was the top loyalty board. 

Senator McCietian. Top loys alty board— 

a whitewash of them was impossible. At various times in December and 
January he told Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr that he “would stop at nothing to 
prevent the subcommittee from going into this.” 

Is that true? 

Mr. Coun. It is, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Didn’t you regard that as a threat? 

Mr. Coun. I regarded that as a statement that he was going to 
do eve rything he could to stop us from examining the members of 
the loyalty board. 

Senator McCievtan. He was threatening to obstruct, at least, 
wasn t he? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Senator McCren ian. Threatening to obstruct the committee’s work ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. He certainly did not want us to examine the 
members of the loyalty board. 

Senator McCretuan. That is correct. Now let’s go to No. 36, 
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The following days— 

I assume that refers to the statement in the previous paragraph, 
to wit, in which January 19 is mentioned, does it? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLetian (reading) : 

The following days Mr. Adams communicated with other members of the 
subcommittee and stated that unless the chairman was prevailed upon to drop 
his investigation and not to issue subpenas for those in the loyalty setup, Mr. 
Adams would cause an embarrassing report to be circulated about Mr, Cohn. 

Do you regard that asa threat? It is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. Oh, yes; I think the testimony of the Republican Sena- 
tors here has established that. 

Senator McCrexxan. It is true he threatened to issue a report 
against you unless the subpenas to the loyalty board were withdrawn ? 

Mr. Conn. I think that is the substance of it. 

Senator McCretitan. Will you name the members of the commit- 
tee he went to and made that threat ? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I have heard the testimony here of Senator Dirksen, 
Senator Mundt, and particularly those two. I don’t recall—— 

Senator McCiectan. Do you interpret their testimony as corrob- 
orating that, that he did make such a threat to them ? 

Mr. Coun. I do. 

Senator McCretian. That is the way you interpret the testimony 
of the Senators you have named ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes; I do, sir. 

Senator McCietian. No. 40: 

On or about January 27, 19854, Mr. Adams told Mr. Carr that Mr. Adams 
had to prevent the appearance of those connected with the loyalty procedure 
and that this was one issue on which he would stop at nothing. 

Is that true? 

Mr. Conn. That was not told to me personally, sir. That was told 
to Mr. Carr. He told it to me. 

Senator McCretian. Then it would be important to have Mr. Carr 
testify on that point. 

Mr. Coun. Surely. 

Senator McCietxan. To sustain . refute the charges. 

Mr. Coun. I can tell you this: Mr. Carr told me such a conversation 
took place, and I know Mr. Carr and ‘hi record in the FBI, and I am 
sure it did take place. 

Senator McCietian. Then we follow on down here—I am sure you 
are familiar with them—No. 41, 42, and 43, where you mention other 
dates that Mr. Adams had taken about the same position. Are they 
all correct ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, Iam sure they are. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretian. They are all correct. 

In No. 45, you refer to “this document” which you now hold in your 
hand, the original of it or the originals of it, which were distributed 
to members of the committee and later released. No. 45: 

This document was issued for the very purpose announced in advance by Mr. 
Adams, to stop the subcommittee’s investigation of Communist infiltration into 
the Army. 

Do you make that charge row and say that that was the very pur- 
pose for which the document was issued ? 
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Mr. Coun. I am sure it was the purpose for which it was issued; 
yes, sir. 

Senator McCretian. So you make that statement now. 

‘Then you state further: 

And it succeeded, at least temporarily, 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLeLuaAn (reading) : 

It was issued in bad faith, as established by the fact that in spite of numerous 
instances of actual intervention in military assignments by public officials, never 
before was such a report issued. 

Do you charge now that it was issued in bad faith by the Secretary 
of the Army and by Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Conn. Senator McClellan, I not only do, but I think that Mr. 
Stevens’ statement in the telephone conversation with Senator Syming- 
ton on March 8, that this whole thing was grossly exaggerated and 
there was nothing to it, is ample demonstration of the fact that it was 
issued in bad faith. 

Senator Munpr. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Senator Potter ¢ 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions to ask 
Mr. Cohn. I don’t want to take too much time because I would like 
to allow Mr. Welch as much time as possible to conduct his cross- 
examination. 

I would like, however, to explain one thing to the people who are 
here and the people who might be watching on television. 

We have had several 4-to-3 votes in the committee. I regret that a 
partisan connotation has been put on this hearing. I regret that all of 
our actions can’t be unanimous. 

This is the 29th day of this hearing. 

We have 8 Senators who are busy people, who were elected by their 
States to represent them in the Senate of the United States, but who 
are tied up here. 

zadies and gentleman, the end. is still not in sight. I am wonder- 
ing whether we are carrying out our responsibilities as public servants 
by not trying to find a method to bring these hearings to an honorable 
conclusion. I say that certainly after 29 days and with the plans to 
have Senator McCarthy and Mr. Carr give their testimony, if we 
go back and pick up every witness that every member of this committee 
would like to have heard and eve ry principal would like to have heard, 
we will be here until November : 

I don’t wish to suggest oem our friends on the other side of the 
table would like to have these hearings continue until November 4, 
but I will say, for one on this side of the table, I am convinced we can 
ascertain the facts, which is our job, and conclude these hearings in 
a matter of days if we work with a singleness of purpose to do so. 

There is no doubt that these hearings have more or less degenerated 
from the basic issue of ascertaining the facts. We have personality 
conflicts that are beeoming hotter by the momentt and which do no 
one any good. 

So I would like to suggest to my colleagues on both sides, search 
your conscience and your good reasoning in an effort to ascertain the 
facts that are pertinent to this investigation and controversy and then 
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bring these hearings to a conclusion so we can carry out the other 
functions of our duties in the Senate. 

That is all. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you, Senator Potter, for those wise and 
dispassionate words of confidence. 

Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, might I gust add a word or two to 
the very fine remarks of my good friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. 

I think that probably the hardest thing to practice in sitting here 
before so many people is restraint. I know that I find it difficult 
follow as well as I should, being a human being. 

I would like to say, however, that when names are brought into this 
controversy not by some of us on this side of the aisle or by, I think, 
any of the people at the head table here, the members of the committee, 
Senators both Republicans and Democrats, I think just simple Amer- 
ican fair play requires that the other side be heard. 

If you want to cut down and speed up these hearings, then let’s avoid 
bringing in additional people. I think everyone, not lawyers, not 
speakers on evidence or anything else, but every American, be he high 
wr low, certainly understands that when an individual has been dis- 
cussed at great length before millions of Americans, that individual 
has a right to be heard. 

The way to avoid adding witnesses is not to bring in the additicnal 
names. I think we can all agree on that, and I say I think that all 
of us who are sitting in judgment on this have tried, both on the 
Republican and Democratic side, to avoid bringing in additional 
hawmes, 

Now, if we are going to bring them in, then fair play dictates that 
they have an opportunity to be heard. ‘That is why I made the motion 
this morning. It is just that simple, with reference to Mr. Clark 
Clifford. 

Mr. Cohn, now that we Senators have got out of the way our habit 
of making a talk now and then, and I confess to that and I think all 
of us will up here at the head table, may I revert briefly now to com- 
plete my interrogation regarding Mr. Crouch, and the way this thing 
started. 

Mr. Conn. Surely, sir. Mr. Crouch was not the way the thing 
started, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I know, but he was the first name that you re- 
ferred to when this docume nt was introduced of a thousand names. 
I think you have stated that he did not give any indication of people 
in radar laboratories in that statement. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I looked it over. I think there is a statement about 
people in chemical laboratories and things along those lines. I don’t 
see the word “radar” used, and you are correct in that. I know that 
he did discuss the Signal Corps and the radar situation with us. In 
the memorandum, you are correct, the word “radar’”—— 

Senator Jackson. By the way, ‘did you ms ide a memo of your con- 
versation with Mr. Crouch ? 

Mr. Conn. No, I didn’t. Dave Schine talked to Mr. Crouch. Dave 
Schine obtained this memorandum which you have, Senator, from 
him in March, I talked to Mr. Crouch on several occasions. I don’t 
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think I have ever made a memorandum of my conversations. I am 
not good at making memoranda, sir. : 

Senator Jackson. Well, I wouldn’t try to ehallenge you on that 
because there are a number of memoranda that were released to the 
press awhile back, and I believe that was—when was it, in March # 
So that at least I think it is logical that I ask the question about 
memoranda, because memoranda had been released to the press relating 
to conversations that some of the staff had with different people. : 

Mr. Conn. Surely, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Now, wouldn’t it be important, though, for Mr. 
Schine to make a note of the fact that he had mentioned—what do you 
say, chemical laboratories and the Signal Corps? 

Mr. Coun. I think that is in the report. 

Senator Jackson. I have looked over this report, and they just make 
the blanket statement—— 

Mr. Conn. Could I see a copy of that, sir? 

Senator Jackson, I will let you have the only one I have, this one. 
[ Document handed. | 

A thousand names are given in the Army, which is pretty indefinite, 
Mr. Crouch having left the Communist Party, I understand, in 1941 
or 1942. I think what we need, Mr. Cohn, is some memoranda from 
the files which would indieate that the hearing was initiated back in 
March. 

Mr. Conn. Well, I think you have this memorandum which came in 
March—I ean give this back to you, sir. [Document returned.] I 
can also give you some testimony, 1f you wish, about some other people. 

Senator Jackson. But 95 percent of Mr. Crouch’s memorandum 
relates to a trip to Russia in 1927 and 192s. 

Mr. Conn. I have what I want, sir. It is on page 3 of the memo- 
randum. I believe it says: 

I was reprimanded for neglecting the Navy yards and civilian workers in 
munitions and chemical industries, 

That is the sentence to which I have reference. 

Senator Jackson. I know, but that is just like saying the Army as 
a whole. He doesn’t mention Monmouth, he doesn’t mention specific 
places, he is just making the statement that the Communists have in- 
filtrated. Asa matter of fact, is it not true, Mr. Cohn, that. under the 
Draft Act a member cannot be excluded from the draft if he is ; 
member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir; I believe you are right. He can’t be excluded 
by selective service. I don’t think that stops the Army from taking 
any action. 

Senator Jackson. No; but when he says there are thousands in the 
Army, you would automatically say that if there are 25,000 or 50,000 
Communists in the United States, and they have children, you are 
automatically going to get a certain number of Communists into the 
Army. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; and that, of course, would raise the question of 
commissioning them as officers and it would raise the question of their 
treatment and observations once they are inducted into the Army. 

Senator Jackson. Let’s get back to whether there is any memo in the 
files. You mentioned, I think, in your earlier testimony the other day 
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that you or someone of the staff, I think someone on the staff, had talked 
with an Army oflicer—— 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. About an investigation in the Army. When was 
that ? 

Mr. Coun. That, I think, was in late February, as best I can give 
It to you. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have a memo on that ? 

Mr. Conn. No, ] don’t. I have al recollection on it, sir 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any memoranda at all with refer- 
ence to the initiation of the investigation into the Army other than 
the dys Crouch document 2 

Mr. Conn. I think probably we do, sir > yes. 

Senator Jackson. Well, can we get that? T think that is very im- 
portant, as you know, to the question of when the investigation of the 
Army go underw: Ly. 

Mr. Conn. We ll, of course, as I say, you have here a memorandum 
on Communist infiltration of the American Armed Forces, dated 
March 1953. 

In addition to that, Senator Jackson, I believe you have Senator 
McCarthy’s testimony th: it this two-and-a-quarter-page summary FBI 
information obtained from the Army came to us back around this 
period of time, maybe a month or 2 after. ‘That is another thing. We 
did, you are right, sir, talk to an Army intelligence officer toward the 
end of Febru: iy. I would not like to repeat his name here. 

Mr. Stevens knows his name. 

Senator Jackson. Iam not asking for his name. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. Mr. Stevens knows his name because I sent this 
Army intelligence officer over to see Mr. Stevens in September. 

Senator Jackson. I think I know who he is, but I am not asking 
for his name now. But I would like to have the memoranda that is 
available which would indicate a followup on the conversation with 
this major and anyone else that was interviewed on it. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I think that is important. 

Mr. Conn. I spent quite a lengthy evening with that major and 
discussed these things toward the end of February, I believe I think 
| had someone call him and find out when. He says jt was the end of 
February. I remember where it was. I don’t recall that I made a 
memorandum of that meeting, sir. I don’t think I did. 

Senator Jackson. Well, was any memorandum or any followup 
made of the two-and-a-quarter-page document ? 

Mr. Conn. Well, to get back to the other thing, sir, there was a 
followup, because I know I talked, for instance, to this major. I have 
talked to him again since that date. I was aware of what he knew 
and so was Dave Schine. I think he might have supplied some docu- 
mentation at that time or shortly thereafter, or told us where to get 
some documentation, : 

On the FBI memorandum, sir, when I got the name Aaron Cole- 
man, as I think I explained, I checked that back against the record in 
the Rosenberg case. I think I bought a copy of the record in the 
Rosenberg case. And we followed it up 

Senator Jackson. You said you have documentation. Can you sup- 
ply that? 
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Mr. Conn. You have the Crouch memorandum, sir. You have—— 
Senator Jackson. But the Crouch memorandum, Mr. Cohn, I have 

read it all the way through, that is just a general statement about the 

fact that the Communists were trying to infiltrate the Army, and he 

based that on a conference that he had in the Soviet Union in 1927 

and 1928. 

Senator McCarrny. May I, Senator, just to shorten this—— 

Senator Jackson. I have read it very carefully. 

Senator McCartny. Senator, just to shorten it, may I say that if 
there are any memoranda in the file you are welcome to them. I doubt 
that you will find much because I was in constant verbal contact 
with Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr every day. But if there is anything 
there, you are more than welcome to it. I will order my staff right at 
this minute to start a search. Keep in mind, they are pretty much im- 
mobilized by this hearing. 

Senator Jackson. I think it is very important in this case that we 
have a file of memoranda relating to this, and if we should have it 
right after lunch—— 

Senator McCartuy. No, you won’t have it right after lunch. You 
cannot go through all the files and get everything by right after 
lunch. 

Senator Jackson. We were told before that the Senator’s—when 
the matters were brought up such as the two-and-a-quarter-page docu- 
ment, that we could get it without any trouble. 

Senator McCarrny. I will need Mr. Cohn to help to go through the 
files. As soon as you get him off the stand, we will try to get you 
whatever rmemorandum is there. 

Senator Jackson. Don’t we have somebody in the office who can get 
this? How will we ever be able te get information when we need it? 

Mr. Coun. We will get it to you. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Jackson, you will get what you ask for, 
but you know very well that the committee is completely immobilized 
by this hearing. I am now instructing the staff to proceed to go 
through the files and try to get you—what do you want? You want 
memoranda in regard—— 

Senator Jackson. Initiation of the Army cases. I don’t see why 
the staff should be immobilized working on this. 

Senator McCarruy. To save some time, I am going to order them 
right this minute to start going through the files and see what they can 
get for you. 
~ Senator Munpr. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of expediting 
the hearings, I will pass. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch? 

Do I call on you first, or Senator McCarthy first ? 

Mr. Coun. Senator McCarthy first. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy? 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, normally I have a considerable 
number of questions. However, in order to give Mr. Welch a chance 
to cross-examine this witness in detail, 1 am going to pass to Mr. 
Welch. 

Let me say one of the reasons for that is that Mr. Cohn is being 
called to the service Friday. He is being ordered to Mr. Zwic ‘ker’s 
command, incfdentally. 
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I would like to have Mr. Welch have every opportunity to examine 
the witness before Mr. Cohn will get that preferential treatment under 
Mr. Zwicker. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wevcu. Mr. Chairman, Senator McCarthy has told me infor- 
mally that it was his intention to pass repeatedly tod: ay so that Mr. St. 
Clair and I could make pregress with this witness. In that connection, 
Senator Potter, glancing down the table toward your smiling face, 
it is the intention of Mr. St. Clair and Mr. Welch to do better for 

veryone concerned than anyone could dream of. While the minutes 
of this morning’s executive session are not being made public as of 
now, I understand, the consequence of that session was that I was 
filled with alarm lest we would meet some kind of adjournment or 
recess Without having at least some opportunity at the witnesses that 
I deem essential. 

Senator Munpr. In all fairness, you must state, I think, that there 
was no suggestion whatsoever made by anybody that there be a recess 
‘fore the W itnesses you suggested were called. 

Mr. Wetcu. I understand, but time flies, and the days of the hear- 
ing build up. I want to make it clear that Mr. St. Clair and I bot! 
wish to see the Senator on the stand, and we wish to see Mr. Carr on 
: ie stand. The consequence is that Mr. St. Clair and I are prepared 
to drop out of our cross-examination, laboriously planned and built 
up, great gobs of it, so that we may proceed and at least have some 
time with the pod two witnesses that we have in mind before some- 
thing happens to these hearings. 

Mr. Cohn has had my assurance that one large item or an item of 
his cross-examination is going to be dropped and, Mr. Cohn, I now 
make good on that arrangement with you. You suggested to me last 
night that your military recor 1 was reasonably long and that it was 
immaterial. As a lawyer, Mr. Cohn, I cannot differ with that last 
point. We fell into the habit in this room of talking about people’s 
military careers, as you know, and when you stated your military 
career in the National Guard, it seemed to me that you stated less than 
all of it. But even SO, whether my supporters, if I have any, like me 
for it or hate me for it, I have decided as I have told you, for the sake 
of speed, not to go into that somewhat long story. 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Welch, I will say this: I am, of course, prepared 
to answer any questions you want to put to me about anything. You 
ind I have ts uked from time to time after the session about the elimi- 
nation of various matters which might be immaterial and might take 
a long period of time, and I am ready to talk to you at any time about 
any of those and eliminate any matters or add any matters or speed 
uny matters to get these hearings to a conclusion. 

Mr. Wetcu. Thank you, sir. And, Mr. Cohn, it is quite clear, I 
think, that you and I have matters to discuss of more importance ao 
my military career, which was trivial, in World War I, or Mr. 
Clair’s, which was reasonably notable, in World War IT, or yours, sir. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. I might say, you say we have gotien in the 
habit of doing it. I know neither Mr. Anastos nor Mr. Juliana of our 
staff, who have very fine records, much finer than mine—a lot of people 
have not gone into theirs, 


ere 
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Mr. Wi LOCH. | do not W ish to pre lude you from mak ne some state 
ment about it at some time if you wish, but I have already stated what 
I will do about examining you. 

Now, Mr. Cohn, let us turn to the things that I thn k are of some 
importance in this hearing. 

First, I want a little discussion with you as a lawyer. We have 
been sitting in this room trying what, on the face of it. looks like a 
dispute between individuals. Do you not agree ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; sure. 

Mr. Wetcu. One in substance says ‘tis and one in substance saying 
taint. 

Mr. Coun. Sure. 

Mr. Wetcu. That is rieht. In the course of that ’tis and ’taint so, I 
W ould like to suggest to you, Mr. Cohn, that we have revealed and 
illuminated certain constitutional problems. Would you agree with 
me, sir’, that we have revealed and illuminated certain constitutional 
problems ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. May I say to you, Mr. Cohn, that probably you and I 


would differ as to how those problems S| ould he solved. 
Mr. Coun. No doubt. 
Mr. Wetcu. But I would like to believe that we are in reasonable 


aoreement as to what it is that we have revealed and illuminated. 

We have in this hearing revealed what you might properly call 
constitutional question as to the line of demarcation between the 
executive and the legislative: have we not ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercnu. And we have constantly found ourselves in a positior 
where executive directives or orders have been thwarting sometimes to 
both sides, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. The question as to where that line is drawn and what a 
senatorial investigating committee may do about it is something that 
you and I know ean be revealed and illuminated in this room: is that 
right ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wencu. But it cannot be decided. 

Mr. CoHN. No, sir. ] am sure there are a lot ol things ve ean’t 
decide in this room. 

Mr. Wetcu. The second thing that we have revealed and illumi 
nated is this: We have the question of the right of a Senator, whether 
on this committee or any committee, to receive top secret documents 
from governmental employees and give them immunity from ever 
having their names known. We have that question, don’t we ? 

Mr. Coun. That is a question, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercu. Right, and then a subsidiary question, a part of this 
one, as to whether or not a Government employee who hands a top 
secret document to a Senator has violated some part of his oath of 
oflice. 

Mr. Coun. A question has risen about that, sir. 

Mr. Wercu. That isright. Now,there is a second 

Mr. Conn. You know my view on it, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. I understand, sir. And I take it, Mr. Cohn, you know 
mine? 
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Mr. Coun. Yes, sit 

Mr. Weicu. My view, Mr. Cohn, so that we will understand each 
other is this: If J. Edgar Hoover stamps on the top of a document 
the words “Secret” and “Confidential” for Welch that goes. You 
understand that, don’t you ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes; I do, sit 

Mr. Wetcu. That goes. And I do not understand that there is on 
it some invisible ink which says to whoever has that document: 


Secret and confidential, but— 
and then the invisible ink— 


if anybody that sees it thinks Senator McCarthy ought to bave it, it is okay to 
give it to him some night. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; I don’t think it is that simp le. 

Mr. Wexcu. Well, I like to make things dramatic. But it is a fact 
that according to you ee the Senator, those words, to me a little 
macic and a little in 'D ressive, “Top Secret,” are subject to be waived 
by anyone that has the document if he thinks that not enough action 

being taken in respect to the document. And when the person 

ohing the action gets tired of waiting, you and the Senator believe 
that the person, the Government emp loyee, who is tired of waiting, 
may come and see the Senator or you and hand you the document ? 

Mr. Conn. You do correctly state, sir, you have a very fine flair for 
the dramatic. 1 do think on the issue here it is just not that simple 
and maybe it 1s not that dramatie. 

Mr. Wercn. Well, let’s try to make it simple. Doesn’t it come 
down to that? When the Government employee looks day after day at 
lis or her copy of this top-secret document, but can’t see any action. 
I understand it is the Senator’s position and yours that when that 
person, male or female, runs out of patience, it is time then to give the 
Cor ment to the Senator or to you ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. If I might say very briefly on that, I think 
the question is this: This committee, Mr. Welch, under the Legisla 
tive Reorganization Act, hasa mandate. Weare in business to investi- 
gate instances of dereliction of duty, of laxity, of failure to act, on 
the part of Government agencies. Now, if the FBI has been warning 
» Government agency about the presence of a Communist or a cell of 
Communists, or a spy, or a cell of spies, in the agency, and we learn 
that those FBI warnings have been ignored by people in that, the 
heads of that Government agency, that is an example of laxity on the 
part of the executive which we are not only privileged but which it is 
our sworn duty to investigate. 

Mr. Weicn. Mr. Cohn, I have to be in complete agreement with 
that, sir. I think when this committee finds a situation where, by 
some curious accident, we have a governmental agency riddled with 
Communists and nothing gets done about it, and this committee knows 
it, they ought to move in. You don’t think I disagree with that, do 
vou? You don’t think J 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Counsel’s time has expired. You may answer the 
question. 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think you disagree with it, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wercu. I think you have answered it when vou say, “No, sir.” 

Mr. Coun. This isa big problem. It is probably the only problem 
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I know anything about in this world. I do know a little about it. It 
is a very complicated problem and it is just not that simple. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Cohn, I think you and I are going to have to 
have an agreement that you won't make a speech at the end of the 
10-minute period, 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. I will be elad to. 

Mr. Jenkins. | will pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. In the interest of ceiving Mr. Welch as mueh time 
as possible, the Chair will pass. 

Senator MeClellan ? 

Senator McCietian. All right, Mr. Cohn. I think we are down to 
No. 46 in the document. I read it: 


The pattern followed by Seer ry Stevens d Mr. Adat élear. As lone 
as only individual Communists were the object of the subcommittee’s investi 
gation, they made continuing offers of ¢ peration with the inve gation But 
as soon as the probe turned to the infinitely more important question of who was 
responsible for protecting Con hist infiltration, and protecting Communists 
who had infiltrated, every conceivable obstacle was placed i the path of the 
subcommittee’s search for the trut] 


Is that true’ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Met ILELLAN. Who placed that obstat le in th path ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Apparently a lot of people, sir. 

Senator McCiLernan. Name some of them. 

Mr. Coun. I think Mr. Adams is certainly one of those who I can 
give you as an outstanding example. 

Senator McCietian. Can't you give me Mr. Stevens’ name, too? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. I can say to you that Mr. Stevens did not want us 
to go into this, sir. 

Senator McCretian. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, I can tell you that Mr. Stevens did not want to 
go into this. 

Senator McCretitan. Well, you charge there that they placed every 
conceivable obstacle in the path of the subcommittee’s search for 
truth. 

Senator McCarruy. A point of order, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Munpr. The Senator will state it. 

Senator McCarruy. | didn’t want to raise this after Mr. Syming 
ton left. Will the photographers—— 

Senator McCrie.ttan. This is not taken out of my time? It is some 
thing extraneous to my question ? 

Senator McCartity. It isa point of order. 

Senator Munpr. The Senator will state the point of order. 


t 


not be taken out of the Senator’s time. 

Senator McCarruy. I would like to state t 
terday, for example, we found new faces in sworn testimony respon 
sible for placing obstacles in our path. It is impossible for this young 
man to name all the new faces. He just can't do it. There are hew 
ones cropping up every day. 

Senator Mt NDT. Senator MeClellan assures the ¢ han that he is 
not asking that new names be introduced into this cor troversy. 

Mr. Conn. I will stand on Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams for this 
limited purpose, 


ie } Oll S. in view of yes 
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if you have 
iny, but I am simply trying to have you swear to the « -harges you 


Senator McCietian. Lam not objecting to new names, 


emade. ‘I . is no objection to that: i here? 

Mr. Conn. There is no objection, sir. But I am sure you want 
matters within my own pel onal knowledge. 

Senator McCrietnan. That is right. That is what I am asking you 
fo. I will ask vou spe ifically, Does this charge 46 apply both to 
Nin Adams aud to Secretary Stevens? . 

\I ( tH Y¢ S}] 

- MeCretnan. All right 

Now, I think I have read all of the substantial charges in here, save 
{ maracas inst Mr. Hensel and poss bly others, that I thought 
| DOiV Were vithin your personal know edge, I have not asked you 


ut any statements in here that apparently were not within your 
al knowledge. I want to ask you now, Mr. Cohn, whether you 
ow agree with me that t ese charges are serious, 
Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 
Senator McCietian. They are serious, and you made them in good 
f , because vou thought they were very serious; did you not? 
Mr. Coun. We stated the facts, sir, as we knew them to be true. 
Senator McCiertan. Well, if you state a fact, and say a man is 
ne Communists, that is a charge against him: isn’t it? Don’t 
you so interpret it as a lawyer ¢ 
Mr. Conn. It certainly could be interpreted as such; yes. I have 
been trying to make very clear here, Senator McClellan, and the rec- 


| is made a not only by me but a lot of other things that hap- 
pened, dias art this. 
s tor M Cy, ELLAN. I understand. That is a little peculiar, too, 


1 I want to ask you a question. Are you saying now that had not 
the \rmy issued this statement, that you would have never revealed 
to the country that we did have a Secretary of the Army and a chief 
counsel that was coddling Communists, would we never have reas 

it it, excep! that the Army issued this document ? 

Mr. Coun. You would have known about it, sir. 

Senator McCLettan. When ? 

Mr Coun. L think when the testimony on the Peress case came in 

1 we found out who promoted him and who 

Senator McCietian. But you would have never made a charge? 

Mr. Coun. I think we would have done it under the normal rules 
of this committee, sir. 

Senator McCrettan. How lone would you go along here? You 

irted out in October making memoranda of these things. Didn’t 
vou think it was important, if these facts were true, to expose it 
immediate ly » that we could vet at the top? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, at the beginning, Senator McClellan, you had a 
situation where Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams didn’t want us to investi- 
gate their Department. They wanted us to go elsewhere. That, I 
must say frankly, was 


other 1 vestigation, 


an unusual experience, insofar as ore any 
le peop ole who were be ‘ing investigated would 
be much hap pie r if you would go some place else and leave the m alone. 

did not feel that there was any need of making any formal charges. 
We could take care of ourselves. When we thought something should 
be investigated, we did it. 
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Senator McCiettan. Well, the formal charges or informal, didn’t 
you think it was important to the security of this country, to expose 
Mr. Adams and expose Secretary Stevens if these charges against 
them were true? 

Mr. Conn. No, I didn’t think it was important to the security of 
the Nation in October to expose Mr. Stevens and met Adams, sir. I 
thought it was important to the security of this Nation that this 
committee should continue its sworn obligation to investigate eve ry- 
thing that should be investigated, and if people who were being investi- 
gated didn’t want us to do it, or thought we should go elsewhere, it 
was their privilege to try, as a lot of others in the past have. 

Senator McCretian. Yes, but you said they were trying by means 
that indicated that they were attempting blackmail—not indicating, 
but you charged by means of blackmail and by holding a private in 
the Army as a hostage. 

Mr. Conn. When that blackmail business came about and when Mr. 
Adams went to see Senator McCarthy that night, I stopped talking to 
Mr. Adams. You are correct in that. 

Senator McCrietian. Allright. Then you did have the knowledge, 
according to your charges and your sworn testimony, that Mr. Stevens, 
Secretary Stevens, and Mr. Adams had gone to that extreme to try 
to prevent the investigation of Communists; to use your case, to try 
to prevent you from finding out who was responsible for the Peress 
case. They were going to that extreme? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, si 

Senator McCreiian. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Coun. That is true. 

Senator McCrerian. Don’t you think it important that if we have 
such a man at the head of the Army of this countr Vv , that it be exposed 
immediately so that appropriate action might be taken to remove him ? 

Mr. Coun. Senator McClellan, we did go ahead immediately. As 
soon as the facts in the Peress case and the conduct became known, 
Senator McCarthy wrote an open public letter setting forth those of 
the facts he knew, and charging, stating that there had certainly been 
mishandling and misconduct. He made that letter public I think 2 
days after Peress appeared before our committee in executive session. 

From that time on, Senator McCarthy took a considerable number 
of steps to bring these matters, under the rules of this committee, to 
the attention of the public in the form of a regular subcommittee 
Investigation. 

Senator McCte.ian. Yes, but as I understood you, these charges 
would never have been made had not this document been issued. Is 
that true? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, maybe I spoke too quickly on that. You are cer- 
tainly right that the Peress matter and the role of certain people in the 
Army in trying to cover up those who had been responsible for the 
promotion and honorable discharge of Communists—those things 
would have come out even if it were not for these charges, yes, sir. 

Senator McCLetitan. You spoke of someting else a while ago 1n 
answer to Attorney Welch about what these hearings had pointed up. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Don’t you agree with me that if your testimony 
is true, you have pointed out to the country that we have at the head 
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of the United States Army, as Secretary of the Army, a man who is 
coddling Communists and who is trying to protect those who protect 
Communists ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I would answer that in this way, sir: As far as coddling 
Communists is concerned, I have never heard Mr. Stevens say any- 
thing to me Ww hich would lead me to believe that he has—— 

Senator McCie.ian. Let’s use the other term, then—protecting 
those who are protecting Communists. You certainly used that. 

Mr. Coun. I wanted to say this, sir: I never heard Mr. Stevens say 
anything to me which led me to conclude that he liked Communists 

ny better than I do or that he wanted to protect Communists in any 
way. I don’t believe for a moment that he wanted to do that. 

Senator McCretian. But haven’t you charged that he did that? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t believe—I think we say this, sir: That on the 
question of uncovering individual Communists and ilies them out 
of the Army, we were sure that Mr. Stevens was just as anxious to do 
that as we were. 

On the second question you raise, Senator McClellan, insofar as 
Protecting the people who did cover athens Communis ts, we have had 
differences of opinion with Mr. Stevens and we have felt that people 
h ave been trying to get him, to enlist his aid in withholding informa- 
tion from this committee which would uncover people who had been 
coddling these Communists, and we have felt that he has been mistaken 
1! that, yes, sir. 

Senator McCietitan. Mr. Cohn, you are softening these charges 
considerably. 

Mr. Coun. I don’t think Iam. 

Senator McCietian. These charges have a very striking import to 
me. They are either true or false. L assure you I have no interest in 
this thi ng except to try to get the truth of them. If they are true, 
I don’t think the sun should go down before action shoul d be taken. 
Mr. Coun. Yes, sit 
Senator McCLeLian. Do you agree with me ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

I want to say this: I certainly don’t want to soften or harden any 
irges. I want to give you the truth and what was said to me, and 
I want to give you the facts. 

Senator McCretian. I have taken your statements, I have asked you 
he direct question upon every charge you have made against Mr. 
Stevens, and you have answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, I have. 

Senator McCLetnan. So we may take the language of your charges 
as your testimony now as against Mr. Stevens and against Mr. Adams 
as being true ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes. I would want to stand on the testimony I have 
given here, particularly. I will be glad to reaflirm the answers I have 
given to you, Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCieitian. You have given answers. When I asked you 
if that statement was true, you said it was. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I have only one observation. I 
would rather address this to Mr. Welch than to the witness. 

Senator Munpr. You may doso. It is your 10 minutes, 


1 
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Senator Dirksen. Only to round out a little, I think, the line of 
questioning that Mr. Welch was pursuing. 

I rather subscribe to the general thesis that if you have wholesale 
revelations in the executive branch of confidential material, you could 
develop, I suppose, a kind of anarchy and a lack of devotion and fealty 
to the job and the administration in government. Lut a practical 
consideration comes into the picture, and we had evidences of it in 
connection with the Senate Finance Committee. I think nearly every- 
one knows that Senator Williams, of Delaware, has, over a period of 
time, been vigorously pursuing income-tax evaders and, in addition, 
those people in government who made evasion or avoidance possible, 
and in some cases were guilty of criminal connivance. 

The Senate Finance Committee took cognizance of it. They passed 
a rule which isn’t exactly in my mind at the moment, but at least it 
put a limitation on the disclosures that could be made. 

Senator Williams, however, as I recall, went right ahead with his 
disclosures on the Senate floor from time to time, and all of those 
disclosures were based upon confidential information that was dis- 
closed to him by someone in the Internal Revenue Service who is on 
the rolls of the Government. 

The very practical problem that arises is this: If the disclosure had 
never been made, obviously neither the evasive taxpayers nor the 
recreant governmental servant who made it possible could have been 
fs to justice. So the question is as a practical matter always, 
No. 1, where do vou draw the line and, secondly, where is the limit 
shed? which an investigatory body in the Congress cannot go when 
it summons people from the executive branch to come aia give testi- 
mony £ 

I must confess that the prob lem offers some di iculty, but I do 
believe that in connection w ith your line of questioning, the pr te al 
aspect of it must be revealed also, for otherwise graft and corruption 
in these cases certainly would not have come to the light of day. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Cohn, I don’t have too many more questions. 
I will soon be through and give way to Mr. Welch. 

I just wanted to follow up on one point. You stated in answer 
to a question by Senator McClellan that other departments besides 
the Department of the Army have attempted to stop investigations. 
I believe that was your response, 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You have also stated in response to a question 
that I put previously that you don’t write memos. Why were the 
memos written in connection with the Army case? There was a series 
of memos. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I said I don’t write many. I certainly know if you 
go through the files you will find what you might consider a consid- 
erable number of memos written by me. You will not find memos 
on each and every conversation I have had with everybody about 
everything. I did not write a memo on each and every conversation 
I had with Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams or other people over there. 
I think I have already testified as to the circumstances of the writing 
of these. 
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Senator Jackson. I understand that, but the memos were quite 
complete on the Army, commencing about the time when 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. When things were getting a little hot. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; I don’t think they were. 

Senator Jackson. There was quite a long series of them. 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. I think a lot of very significant events were 
not recorded in the form of memorandums. 

Senator Jackson. One thing that I think should be clarified. On 
the Meet the Press program, May Craig asked you about the mem- 
oranda and you replied, on page 11—I think that was March 10-—— 

Mr. Coun. I think it was. 

Senator Jackson. Orthe 14th. There was only one. 

March 14, 6 p. m. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCartiy. Do you have a copy of that? 

Senator Jackson. I have it right here. I need it. I will give it 
to you in a minute. 

Senator McCarruy. You don’t have an extra copy? 

Senator Jackson. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Conn. Senator, our pages are not the same. 

Senator Jackson. May Craig asked you: 





Mr. Cohn, I take it you stand by all the ideas of the memorandum put out by 
Mr. McCarthy. 


Then: 

Mr. Conn. One or two I believe only were dictated by me. Others were from 
Senator McCarthy to Frank Carr or vice versa. 

Actually there are four that you have dictated; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Whatever I said here. I would have to count them up again. 
Whatever I said here. Somebody asked me about them and I went 
through and counted them one by one. I think it came to 3 or 4. 
Whatever I said is accurate, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Well, two of the memoranda that were released 
to the press said from you to somebody ? 

Mr. Coun. Well, they were certainly prepared by me. 

Senator Jackson. Then, 2 of them without any designation, or more 
than 2, maybe, but you state now that 2 of those that did not have any 
tag on them, were dictated by you! 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. I know the November 6 one, for instance, was. 

Senator Jackson. There is one other area and then I will be 
through, in connection with the testimony of Lieutenant Blount. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir? 

Senator Jackson. As I understand it, you state that you did not 
request that Private Schine be taken off K. P. on the weekend of 
January 10? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; you don’t understand that. 

Senator Jackson. Pardon me? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir; I don’t believe that is quite accurate. 

Senator Jackson. Well, what is your version of it? I will read 
the record. 

Mr. Coun. I don’t believe it is my version, sir. I believe it is a 
fact. The fact is that as far as we were concerned, and as far as I 
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was concerned, Private Schine could go on K, P. all night long or 
anything like that. We didn’t care. We had an arrangement made 
with Mr. Stevens that he would be available over weekends to work 
on these reports and do this committee work, and that nothing—— 

Senator Jackson. For committee business ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. sir. And that nothing would interfere with that 
I think that in all the time he was down there, there were one or two, or 
I think probably this was the only one—one occasion on which he was 
given some duty on a Sunday when he was going to work with us on 
these reports. I believe that, as I have testified to here before, sir, | 
called Lieutenant Blount and asked if they couldn’t let him do that 
same thing on Monday, or Tuesday, or Wednesd: iy or Thursday or Fri 
day, some other time, and let him be available during the times tha 
Mr. Stevens had fixed to do this work. 

Senator Jackson. But you told them you wanted him for committee 
business that weekend ? 

Mr. Coun. Lieutenant Blount knew, Senator Jackson, that the ar 
rangement was about committee business and the only reason we 
ever wanted him was on committee business. There was never any 
doubt about that. 

Senator Jackson. Let me read to you the colloquy that took place 
between Senator McCarthy and Lieutenant Blount. That is on page 


or 


3525 of the transcript: 

Senator McCartHoy— 
this is a colloquy with Lieutenant Blount. 

Didn’t he tell you that he made arrangements for Dave Schine to come back 
he understood he was coming back that weekend, that he was coming back for 
the purpose of putting in writing some of the information he had in regard 
to the radar laboratories at Fort Monmouth, that he needed him for that, and 
that if you wanted to put Schine on K. P. duty, put him on some other day 
if you could, because he felt he needed him that day? Wasn’t that the 
conversation ? 

Lieutenant BLount. No, sir. Mr. Cohn on that particular day never men 
tioned committee work. He did say that what we wanted to do with Private 
Schine for Monday to Friday would be O. K. as far as he was concerned, but 
he didn’t see why Private Schine had to pull K, P. on Sunday. 

Lieutenant Blount’s testimony, as I read it from that record, is 
directly contradictory. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; I don’t believe it is contradictory at all. I had 
talked to Lieutenant Blount on a number of occasions. He knew that 
the arrangement had been made by Secretary Saved to make Schine 
available to work on these reports and other committee work. He 
knew that that was the only reason for which I or any other member 
of the staff would have the author ity to contact him. I don’t think I 
started off every conversation by saying: 

I refer you to the arrangement of November 6, the terms of which are as 
follows: 

He knew, sir, why I was calling, and it is per fectly possible I didn’t 
go into a speech about it on every occasion. The only reason I ever 
called 

Senator Jackson. I understand your testimony to be that you 
asked to get him for committee business? 

Mr. Coun. There is no doubt about it. Lieutenant Blount must 
have known about it. 
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Senator J ACKSON. Was it implied or did you ask him ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know what I said on that. I do know that 
Lieutenant Blount as General Ryan’s aide wouldn’t have had—— 
Senator Jackson. Wasn't this a pretty heated conversation between 
1 and Lieutenant Blount ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir 

Senator JacKson. It wasn’t ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I wouldn't say it was heated. 

Senator Jackson. General Ryan, you will recall, testified, and you 

ill find it on page 3452, he said that Lieutenant Blount told him of 
the conversation, you will recall, that he had with you within a couple 


] 


of days, and that Blount told him that you were extremely excited, 
ipset, and very caustic in your remarks. That is General Ryan’s 
test mony. 

Mr. Coun. That is General Ryan saying what somebody told him 
| I) id said. 

Senator JACKSON. 
thereafte ¢ 

Mr. Coun, | might have been excited and sald, “We have made 
preparations for him to do the work. Why is the arrangement being 
gone back on ? Why can’t he do something else ? Why can’t he do it 
during the period that Mr. Stevens has set aside for this work?” 1 
oht have been excited. 

Senator Jackson. Following the KP incident, Lieutenant Blount, 
on page 3509, that was followup ol your conversation on the KP 


But Lieutenant Blount reported immediately 


Ih) 


ituation, Sa d: 
Pursuant to that—Mr. Cohn didn’t agree with me, by the way Pursuant 

to that he said that some people at Fort Dix had been very cooperative but that 

Colonel Ringler and Lieutenant Millet 

and Lieutenant Miller 


commander— 


s now Captain Miller, the company 


had made things especially difficult for Private Schine, and that he, Mr. Cohn, 


{ 


had a very long memory, and was never going to forget their names, 


Now, what about that testimony of Lieutenant Blount ? 

Mr. Conn. The answer is the same I gave you the last time you 
asked me about it, Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. I hadn’t asked you about it. 

Mr. Conn. I thought you did, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I am referring now to the latter part of the 
testimony that you are not going to forget their names. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. I certainly had a conversation with Lieu 
tenant Blount. I do know this Ringler incident which has been 
brought in here, I am sorry it has, I don’t know whether Colonel 
Ringler sald those things or whether he didn’t say those things, and 
1 did mention it, I recall at some point or other, to Lieutenant Blount. 
This might well have been the point. I have no dispute with that, 
sir. I think you are asking 

Senator Jackson. I am asking you specifically. Lieutenant Blount 
stated that you had been makinoe—that Colonel Ringler, the reg! 
mental commander, and let’s call him Captain Miller, who was the 
company commander, had made things especially difficult for Private 
Schine and because of that you were not going to forget their names. 
Is that true or is that false? 
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Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. Have you a point of order? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t like to interrupt here unless necessary, 
but I thought we had passed a rule, and all the Senators knew it, that 
it is improper to ask one witness to evaluate another witness’ testi- 
mony. I think you can ask Mr. Cohn what he did, what he said, about 
any of his actions. But I don’t think you can ask him to evaluate it. 

Senator Munpr. I think the question was, Did he make the state- 
ment or not, 

Senator Jackson. I think it is a very fair question, and it is pretty 
important because quite a point was made. 

Senator McCarruy. Could I have the question reread ? 

Senator Munpr. The Senator’s time has expired. The question will 
be reread and the witness may answer. 

Mr. Coun. I thought there was a true and false at the end of it. 

Senator McCarruy. If the witness recalls the question—— 

Mr. Coun. I recall the question. 

Senator Munpr. To save time, Senator Jackson, do you want to 
restate the question ¢ 

Senator Jackson. I will finish it when we go around again. 

Senator Munpr. You may restate it. 

Senator Jackson. It is very simple, Mr. Cohn: Lieutenant Blount 
testified that you were not going to forget Colonel Ringler and Captain 
Miller because—you were not going to forget their names—because, 
to quote him, they had made things especialiy difficult for Private 
Schine. I believe that is the substance of the testimony. 

Mr. Coun. That is the substance; yes, sir. And the substance of 
what I tell you is that the conversation did take place, I did talk to 
him, I know that undoubtedly on this occasion, if he says that it was, 
he told me that Colonel Ringler had been making difficulty about it, 
and I told him that, I reported to him the remarks I had heard attrib- 
uted to Colonel Ringler. Whether I said I had—— 

Senator Jackson. How would that apply to Captain Miller? 

Mr. Conn. I don't recall saying anything like that in connection 
with Captain Miller. I never heard anything. I never met or saw 
Captain Miller in my life. Colonel Ringler I do remember. Saying 
I had a long memory and couldn’t forget the names, I don’t know 
whether I said that or not. I do know, sir, that I just did put the 
Ringler name through the mill on a routine name check sometime 
thereafter. 

Senator Jackson. Were you going to investigate him? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir; we didn’t investigate him. Whenever we have 
information about somebody or something along those lines, what you 
do is just what is known as a quick name check. If there is nothing 
to it, it shows up in the form of negative. If there is something to it, 
it shows up in the form of positive, and you go on from there. 

Senator Jackson. You don’t mean to tell me you are going to inves- 
tigate the regimental commander and start an investigation of him 
because he said some unkind words about Private Schine ¢ , 

Mr. Coun. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator Jackson. It would bea sorry situation in America if people 
can't speak out for fear of an investigation if they speak their mind. 

Mr. Coun. I fully agree with you. He could say anything he 
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wanted to about Private Schine. There were not any comments about 
Private Schine that interested me at all. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Potter ? 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator McCarruy. Before Senator Potter starts, I wonder, Mr. 
Cohn, if you would make clear what conversation it was. I didn’t 
vet it at all. 

Senator Munpr. That wouldn’t be a point of order. The witness 
had that right and didn’t take it. You may ask him that question 
on your time, Senator McCarthy. 

Senator Potter ? 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the statement made by 
my good friend and colleague, the junior Senator from Washington, 
on the first go-around about the witnesses to be called, I think Senator 
Jackson said that when a person’s name has been mentioned before 
the public, before the television cameras, that person should have a 
right to appear before the committee. 

I thoroughly agree that a person would have a right, under our 
standing committee rule, to appear when his name has been mentioned 
ina derogatory manner. I think that possibly we overlook one facto 
in considering what witnesses should or should not be called. I think 
if a witness can throw any new light on the controversy in question, 
the committee should ascertain what information he has; but just to 
call witnesses for the sake of calline witnesses because their names 
have been dropped at this hearing, 1 am fearful that we could be here 
for many, many months. 

I just happen to recall a few names that have been mentioned during 
the course of this hearing. I know that I have only a few of the 
many. 

I would like to mention them at this time. Of course, there is 
President Eisenhower, David Schine’s chauffeur, General Reber’s 
brother, Aaron Coleman, a man by the name of East, also referred to 
as “Mr, X,” Clark Clifford, Vice President Nixon, Gerry Morgan, Bill 
Rogers, General Lawton, Harriett Moore, the Rosenbergs—I assume 
it would be a little difficult for them—Bill Remington, Sherman 
Adams, Lew Berry, Harold Rainville, Bob Jones, Private Schine’s 
girl friends, the policeman who wouldn't let Cohn go to the railroad 
station, Don Surine, the colonel who told Secretary of the Army 
Stevens to shut up, Colonel Ringler, Joseph Alsop, Jack Bell, our 
charming newslady, May Craig. 

Then we have the 11 top-string Commies, and we have the second 
top-string Commies. We have George Sokolsky. We have Peter 
Lawford. Patricia Kennedy, Al McCarthy, Mrs. Joe McCarthy. We 
have Private Schine’s father and mother. We have Judge Cohn. 

Those are just a few of the names that have been mentioned before 
the committee. I am just wondering when we would ever conclude 
because, as one witness comes on, we find that about four more names 
are dropped, and it would be not only a treadmill, but we wouldn’t be 
keeping up with the tread. 

I just mention that because I think witnesses should be called who 
can throw new light on the controversy, and that is all. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Syminaton. I pass. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dworshak ? 
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Senator Dworsnaxk, One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cohn, in the statement which you and Senator McCarthy sub- 
mitted, dated April 20, 1954, about the middle of page 17 you made 
this comment, and I quote: 

For example, when a Congressman intervened to have the overseas orders of 


Maj. Irving Peress, a Communist Party functionary, canceled, no report was 
issued, 


Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. And on the following page you made a similar 
charge that the overseas orders of Major Peress were canceled after 
intervention of a Congressman. 

Are you prepared to testify as to the specific case? 

Mr. Conn. I an, sir, but it will inject a new name. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair suggests that you do not bring in the 
names of any Congressmen. That would be violating the very fine 
advice we just got from Senator Potter. 

Senator DworsHak. I would submit to that ruling, Mr. Chairman, 
and yet if we are trying to verify some of the charges and counter- 
charges, it would seem to me that 1t would be a very relevant matter. 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair say to his good friend—I think 
this occurred before he became a member of the committee—that we 
sort of agreed among ourselves that two things we were not going to 
co into were the rights and the wrongs of the Zwicker case or the ascer- 
tainment of who it was who actually did promote and give preferen- 
tial treatment to Major Peress. Those are matters which we might 
resume some day when we reassemble on that happy occasion when the 
present inc ‘umbent of the Chair is no longer chairman. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Mr. Chairman, I will abide by that ruling, but 
I want to state very emphatically that I cannot believe this counter- 
charge that any Member of Congress could intervene in behalf of an 
officer or an enlisted man in the Army, or in any branch of the armed 
services, and succeed in preventing his assignment overseas. I cannot 
believe that that is possible under the operations of the armed services. 

I think the American people have a right to know whether such 
preferential treatment is accorded te any member of the armed services 
merely by the intercession of some Me mber of Congress. 

Senator McCartny. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Munpr. There is no occasion to yield. You have the next 
10 minutes. You have 10 minutes. 

Senator McCartny. I would like to say to the Senator from Idaho 
that the record shows that this fifth amendment Communist had orders 
to go to Yokohama, and when he got to the port of embarkation his 
orders were changed and he was given stateside duty. The record 
shows that a Congressman did intervene—— 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will say to you, please, do not mention 
the name of the Congressman. 

Senator McCarrny. I will not. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 

Senator McCarrny. In fairness to the Congressman, it is impossible 
to know how much influence that Congressman had because the Com- 
munist major refused to tell us whether it was the Congressman or 
some Communist who succeeded in getting his orders changed. 

Mr. Cohn, we were talking about Mr. Ringler, and I am afraid it 
was left up in the air, Is it correct that you reported to me that you 
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heard that Ringler was condemning our exposure of the Communists, 
referring to them as witch-hunts, and I told you at that time that we 
couldn’t broaden our investigation too much, that we were too busy, 
but to get a quick name check on him, which you did ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. It was not just our committee. I believe the 
comments allegedly made, or they might not have been made at all, 
sir—he might have been the finest man who ever lived—were directed 
toward the activities of exposing and investigating Communists. 

Senator McCarruy. In any event, the name check had nothing what- 
soever to do with Dave Schine? 

Mr. Conn. It had nothing whatsoever to do with Dave Schine. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Welch asked you a question. He said if 
by some mysterious magic you find that a department is ridden with 
Communists, do you feel it is the duty of the committee to expose 
that fact, and you said§ “Yes.” Let me ask you this, first: It isn’t 
a question of the number of Communists. One Klaus Fuchs in a 
proper spot can decree the death of hundreds of thousands or millions 
f Americans; is that correct? 

Mr. Coun. There is no doubt about it, sir. One Communist in the 
right place could do the work of 10, 50, or 100,000 not in that place. 
There is no doubt about it. 

Senator McCarrny. I think you and I would agree that it is rather 
the addle-thinking who feel that only when a department is ridden 
with Communists that we have a duty to go in. If we find 1 single 
traitor, 1 single Communist, we have the duty to expose him. 

Mr. Conn. There is ro doubt about that, sir. The way the Com- 
munist movement operates, very often they will place only one Com- 
munist in a certain spot. There is no need for further duplication 
to get the same type of information. 

Senator McCarruy. Another question along Mr. Welch’s line of 
questioning. He said if by some mysterious magic—there is nothing 
mysterious or magic about the way the Communists operate, the way 
they try to infiltr ate; is there? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; there is nothing magic about it. It is due to 
a deliberate, well- p lanned, well- thought-out design which goes back 
many scores of years, which they have been following, unfortunate ly, 
with remarkable success in many countries throughout the world. 

Senator McCarruy. And sometimes they will take 5, 10, 15, 20 
years to work a man up to a position where he can perform a service 
for the Communist conspiracy ¢ 

Mr. Coun. It has happened in our Government, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. That is all for the time being. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, you have 10 minutes, or Mr. St. Clair. 

Mr. We cn. Mr. Cohn, when you were under examination by Sena- 
tor McClellan, the name Peress came up one more time. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weccu. You understand, of course, that Mr. Jenkins has said 
we can’t try that case here. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. I have the temerity to say 1 or 2 things about it, 
or ask you 1 or 2 things about it, for this reason: I suspect Mr. 
Cohn, that there may be people listening on television who think 
that Peress was right square in the middle of some radar laboratory 
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at Fort Monmouth, about which we have talked so much. Can you 
see how someone might get that impression, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Well, it depends how much that person has read about 
the Peress case. 

Mr. Wetcu. Or how carefully they have listened to us. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now, that isn’t where Peress was? 

Mr. Conn. No. He was in the Dental Corps, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. I understand. And he wasn’t anywhere near this 
delicate installation at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Coun. Actually, he was near it, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, I mean he wasn’t physically—— 

Mr. Conn. I can say this, sir. I know of no tieup between Major 
Peress and the Fort Monmouth situation. 

Mr. Wevtcu. And he had no unusual clearances to let him know high 
secret stuff? 

Mr. Coun. Well, there was no question about clearances. I would 
say this, Mr. Welch. You are certainly right—— 

Mr. Wetcu. If I am right, let’s move along. I don’t want to spend 
much time on it. I just want to get it clear before the country that he 
was not sitting right square in the middle of Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Conn. You are correct. 

Mr. Wetcu. And you will help me make that, as the Senator says, 
“crystal clear”? 

Mr. Coun. I will, 

Mr. Wercu. And secondly he was a dentist, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wexcu. And he was a dentist at a point of embarkation where 
troops came in and moved overseas ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. Actually, he was stationed at Camp Kilmer, 
N. J. 

Mr. Wetcn. Well, I understand, and I may be misinformed, that 
that was a staging camp for overseas troops. Well, I may be wrong. 

Mr. Coun. You may be right. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, he was, as I have said, a dentist? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, he was. I don’t minimize the importance of the 
Peress case, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. I don’t intend to, sir, myself. Don’t misunderstand me, 
either. I don’t like a Communist, even if he is ina dentist chair. Don’t 
misunderstand me. But I do want to get the guy in perspective. Could 
I say one more faintly humorous thing about him, if it is possible 
to say a faintly humorous thing about a Communist, in wherever there 
is a Communist, the fear about them is that they may indoctrinate 
other soldiers or other people, that is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. That is one of the dangers. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now, whatever you say about indoctrinating other 
people, it wouldn’t be too happy a way to try to drill it into people 
with a dentist’s drill and an aching bicuspid, would it? 

Mr. Conn. It might be an effective way, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, you don’t have the guy’s attention very well, if 
his tooth hurts. Isn’t that right, Mr. Cohn? Let’s pass it fast. 

Mr. Coun. Well, Mr. W elch, it is hard to pass it fast. You have this 
situation. You have a man with an open record as a Communist 

Mr. Wetou. We understand that Peress is a no good Communist. 
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Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, the Chair believes that when you ask 
the witness a question, you should give him a chance to answer it, 

Mr. Coun. I will be sho rt. 

Mr. Wexcn. All right, let’s be short, because I want to get through 
W 1 Peress as far as this case is concerned. 

Mr. Coun. Here is th mportance of the Peress case—— 

Mr. Wencn. I didn’t ask you about the importance of the Peress 


Mr. Coun. Well, you have asked me a question and I am keeping 
it short. 

Mr. Wetcn. I want to run this as best I ean. If you want me to 
ask a que Ss tion over agvt un, I will. This is what I am saying to you, 
that if you want to catch a young soldier and make a Communist out 
of him, one pass at him in a dentist’s chair isn’t much of a pass, is 
it? Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Conn. Sir—— 

Mr. Weicu. Well, the answer is oby ious, isn’t it? ? 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, F am awfully sorry, but you asked the 

tness a question, and he started to answer and you won’t give him a 
chance. 

Mr. Wetcu. He scares me because of the way he takes the deep 
breath. I only want yes or no. One pass at him in the dentist’s chair 
isn’t very dangerous, is it, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Conn. Well, sir, you have asked me a number of questions 
which I haven’t answered. If I can say a few sentences I can probably 
give you 

Mr. Wetcn. Let’s just take one sentence. 

Senator McCarrny. Let him answer. 

Mr. Wetcu. No. He wants to make a speech. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, No.1, we should not be talking about 
the Peress case at all. Fhe Chair has given you an opportunity to do 
so. In simple justice, when you ask the witness 4 or 5 questions about 
it, and interrupt him every time, it isn’t quite the way to treat a wit- 
ness in a senatorial hearing. If you want to ask him the question, 
which I don’t think you should ask, and I am not stopping you, really, 
you should give him a chance to answer it. 

Mr. Wetcn. Could I have the question read, the last question ? 

Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Chairman, the Chair ruled that I could 

not discuss anything relative to the case of Major Peress and now you 
permit others to discuss it. What is the distinction ? 

Senator Munpr. The distinction is this: I think Mr. Welch was 
within his rights to try to point out that Major Peress was not at Fort 
Monmouth. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr, Chairman— 

Senator Munpr. Just a moment, 

Now you are interruptir ¢ the Chair. That you can’t do, I know, 
successfully. 

Mr. Wetcn. I was going to do something wonderfully—— 

Senator Munpt. We will give the witness a chance to answer the 
question. 

Read the question. 

Mr. Wetcu. I will be equally glad to waive it or move forward, if 
you wish. 

Mr. Conn. I don’t have to have the question read. 
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Mr. Wevcn. Let’s find the question, Mr. Cohn. 

Senator Munpr. We will not take it out of your time. I want you 
to be as happy as possible. 

Senator McCarruy. I think there is a series of questions. I think 
the witness remembers them. 

Mr. Conn. I do, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, do you prefer to have them read? 

Mr. Coun. There were a few before the last, and I couldn’t get 
much in on it. 

Mr. Wetcu. M: iybe I bo t want you to get too much in, but I just 
want a straight “Yes” or “No” answer. 

Senator Munpr. The reporter will please read the question and 
then the witness may answer it. 

(Whereupon, the question referred to was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Wetcu. Can’t you answer that quite simply, Mr. Cohn? 

Senator Munpr. Give him a chance, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcn. I say, can’t he answer it quite simply ? 

Senator Munpr. We will never find out nied you give him a 
chance to try. 

Go ahead, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, on your question about recruiting young soldiers 
and the way in which it should be done, I can only : say this to you: 
Major Peress was a man with an open Communist record. In spite 
of that open Communist record, which should have been well known 
to any alert, intelligent people in the Army, he was commissioned a 

captain, which gave him a rank as a commissioned officer. 

After that he claimed the fifth amendment to the Army. In spite 
of that, they promoted him to be a major, and they gave him other 
preferential treatment. Being a major and a commissioned officer and 
in contact, as an offic er of some rank, with soldiers working under 
him, I would say, sir, that you there had a situation which was suscept- 
ible to the recruitment of people serving there who did not have his 
rank and who were soldiers, into the party. 

I do know when we asked him those very questions he invoked the 
fifth amendment and refused to tell us whether he was using his rank 
in the Army and his cloak to recruit soldiers into the Communist 
movement. 

We think, sir, finally, my last sentence on this: We think that the 
mechanism of how it is possible for a man to get a commission in the 
Army and then get a promotion, despite an open Communist record 
and despite the fact he claimed the fifth amendment, must lead this 
committee to inquire who in the Army, knowing that a man has a 
Communist record, would promote him to the rank of major. 

We felt that was an extremely important and relevant thing to us, 
and that was the importance of the Peress case. 

You are right, Mr. Welch, Peress did not work at Monmouth and, 
as far as I know, he had no connection with Fort Monmouth. 

Senator Munpr. The time will be resumed and Mr. Welch may con- 
tinue. 

Mr. Wetcu. Thanks for the Jast few words. 

Just one other question, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Coun. Sure. 
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Mr. Wercu. If you were a lawyer in a courtroom and got the answer 
you just gave me in answer to the question I asked you, would you 
move to strike the answer as irresponsive ? 

Mr. Coun. I would have objected to the question, sir, and I would 
have ol jee ted to your failure to give the witness the right to answer. 

Mr. Wevcr. One other thing on the prelimin aries, and this, I think, 
ve a alre acly touched on somewhat and can quickly agree on. One 
other constitutional issue that has been revealed here and illuminated 
is the question of what your committee or any similar committee has a 

oht to do in respe L to calling mem} ers of loy alty beards and rey lew - 
ing their actions. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. You, Mr. Cohn, realize that you and I have a different 
opinion on that and a right to differ; don’t we 

Mr. Coun. I do, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. It is a very important question, sir; isn’t it? 

Mr. Conn. It isimportant, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now, Mr. Cohn, I have a little section here in longhand 
of my cross examination of you before we come to some other things, 
which has, I think, a very pleasant heading. It has the he ading, “Let’s 
Make the Country Feel a Little Better,” and see if you can’t help me. 

[ will begin with this: Have you sometimes in this room been a little 
dismayed, as I have, at the charges and countercharges that have 
been flung around here, or does it all sound all right to you ? 

Mr. Conn. I have been dismayed by the whole thing, sir. 

Mr. Weicu. Thank you. 

In that dismay or to allay that dismay which you and I share, and 
I think some of the country shares, would you help me say to the 
country, as I would like to have you help me, that our Government is 
really in the hands of patriotic men? 

Mr. Coun. I am sure it is. 

Mr. Wevcu. And it is not, Mr. Cohn, in the hands of traitors; is it? 

Mr. Conn. I am sure it is not, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. Would you help me say to our country—and I think 
they would like to hear you and me join in saying it—that our fighting 
forces on land and in the air and on the sea are as wonderful “today 
as they were in World War I? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Welch—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Would you mind “Yes” or “No”! 

Mr. Coun. Absolutely there is no doubt about it. We have made 
it crystal clear time and time again. 

Mr. Wevcu. And as wonderful as they were in World War II? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicn. And as wonderful as they were in the Korean con- 
flict ? 

Mr. Conn. Absolutely. 

Mr. Wexcu. Would you join me in saying that our Armed Forces, 
the Army included, recognizes, although it is a somewhat frighten- 
ing thing to say—we used to try to skirt it—that the prine ipal and 
frightening enemy are the Communists? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wevcu. And that our first line of defense is our Armed Forces. 
That is clear, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. It certainly is one of the most important, sir. 
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Mr. Wetcn. And, Mr. Cohn, in spite of all the dismay others may 
have felt in this room, or the dismay that the country may have felt 
at all the language that has taken place here, the country and particu- 
larly the mothers and fathers of the boys in the service, may rest easy, 
it is a beautiful Army, Navy, and Air Force, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. It certainly is, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. And it is ready to fight Communists abroad, isn’t it? 

Mr. Conn. No doubt of it, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. And ready to fight Communists at home? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Your time has expired. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, while we are working in this area of 
amity, which the Chair thinks is wonderful, I would like to have you 
join me, if you would, now, in reassuring the public about our execu- 
tive session this morning, because one of the reporters passed up a 
note which leads the Chair to believe that something you said carried 
an implication which I am quite convinced you did not intend. 

Is it not correct that at our executive session this morning there was 
no motion made and no attempt made to force you to preclude your 
questioning of Mr. Cohn or Mr. Carr or Senator McCarthy ; that we 
were simply discussing the possibility of setting a target date that 
would enable you to interrogate, as fully as you feel you should, the 
three remaining witnesses that you said you wanted to hear, namely, 
Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr and Senator McCarthy ? 

There was no attempt made, was there, to try to prevent you from 
doing that? 

Mr. Wetcu. Senator, lam awfully happy to have a chance to answer 
that. If I were to answer yes or no as I press witnesses to do, my 
answer would be that nobody was trying, as I viewed it, to do me out 
of the chance to have the other two witnesses on the stand that we 
want. May I, however, as witnesses sometimes do, add a sentence? 

I was somewhat troubled on the point that everybody seems to think 
we better get in a hurry, and I was a little afraid that just by inad- 
vertence, some way, we would drift along until we ran out of time. 
It is because of that fear on my part, that I have made this solid de- 
cision to move swiftly, so that we can at least have a look and let 
the country have a look, at the other two witnesses that I deem to be 
important 

Senator Munpt. You have every assurance from the Chair, now 
publicly stated, that he stated to you privately in the executive session, 
that you will be given all the time that you want to interrogate the 
three witnesses that you said you wanted to interrogate, Mr. Cohn, who 
is before us, Senator McCarthy, and Mr. Carr, and the discussion that 
we had this morning revolved around the difficult problem, and all of 
the members of the committee confront it, and that is what to do 
about this long list that Senator Potter read which could be supple- 
mented, I am sure, name for name by either side, twofold, to deter- 
mine what additional witnesses we might ultimately decide to call. 

I simply wanted the record to be straight on that, because I knew 
that the implication that was at least received by one of the reporters 
who sent me a note was not the implication you intended to convey. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, it is not out of my time, but 
I want to make a remark about this. Do I understand that the tran- 
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Sc! Ipt of the hea Ines 1n that session this morning are to be released 
as soon as they are transcribed, is that correct 

Senator Munpr. The Chair has ordered that the transcript be de- 
livered to his office, in stenographie form, stenotype form, as usual. 
A motion was made, and as the Chair recalls, not acted upon, to 
se its full contents to the press 

Senator McCietran. I move that we release it to the press, the 
now and then there will be no misunderstanding. ‘The record speaks 
for itself. I do that because Mr. Welch used the term here “every- 
body seemed to be” so and so. ‘There is quite a lot of discussion = re 
that will clarify that, and not leave an implication that some of 
were trying to end these hearings before we got through. 

Senafor Symineron. I second that motion, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. It is moved and seconded that the entire transcript 
of this morning’s executive session be released to the press just as it 
was taken down by the reporter. ‘The Chair would be happy to vote 
in favor of that, if the rest of the committee are. Are you ready for 
the vote? Those in favor say “aye”; contrary, “no.” 

I will ask the reporter to make as many copies as you usually need 
to make for the press, deliver them to my office, if you can, by 2 o’clock, 
and bring them here by 2 o’clock. Iam sure they will make interest- 
ing reading. 

Senater Dworsnar. Mr. Chairman, that was not an executive ses- 
sion. I observed a large group of reporters asking members of the 
subcommittee as they left the committee room, and they were all, not 
all, but I saw several freely expressing themselves as to what hap- 
pened. I did not do so, but I want the people to know generally that 
it was not an executive session. 

Senator Munpr. It certainly will not be after 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. ‘The motion has prevailed. 

Senator McCretian. I understood, Mr. Chairman, that they were 
to be released. 

Senator Munpr. I did not understand a motion to be put. 

Senator McCietitan. The motion was not put, but that was the 
ceneral discussion. 

Senator Munpr. It will be released at 2 o’clock, just as the reporter 
hands it to me. 

Senator McClellan ? 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Cohn, I want to follow up just a little on 
this constitutional question. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCriruian. I think it is a very serious one, and the only 
purpose I have had in these proceedings was to point it up insofar as we 
could in the hope that it might be resolved, or it will be manifest that 
it needed to be resolved. 

We have had before us in the testimony two documents with refer- 
ence to the FBI, have we not? We have had testimony concerning 
them, we have not had the documents properly before us. 

One of them is a 15-page document that has been referred to, and the 
other, I believe, we call it the two and a third or two and a half page 
document ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCie.ian. It contained excerpts from the 15-page docu- 
ment ¢ 


rele 
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Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretian. As I refer to the 15-page document and the 
two and a half or two and a third page document, you will know what 
lam talking about, will you not? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCrietian. In this constitutional problem that we are 
discussing, I want to ask you to further clarify your views, I am not 
quarreling with them, I am simply trying to point this issue up, so that 
all involved here, and others who are interested, will understand just 
what is involved in it. The 15-page document, I believe we can 
assume from the proof in this case and from the reports that have been 
testified to from J. Edgar Hoover, is a top-classified confidential docu- 
ment that the FBI will not release? 

Mr. Conn. It was marked confidential, sir. 

Senator McCrietian. Yes, sir. 

Well, you understand that that means it is not to be given out, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCrietian. That it is classified ? 

Mr. Coun. I understand that to mean that it is not to be given to 
an unauthorized person. 

Senator McCieizan. All right. Then let’s say now that you have 
testified here that under the law creating this committee it is the duty 
of this committee and the oath, the duty under the oath of members of 
this committee and the staff, to undertake to investigate and see 
whether the laws are being carried out with respect to this confiden- 
tial information, is that correct ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. We have the duty of investigating laxity, or 
failure to act. 

Senator McCretian. All right. Let’s assume, and it may be true, 
it may not be a violent assumption, that that 15-page document that 
is down there, of which excerpts are now in the possession of the 
chairman of the committee, is a committee document, as I understood 
you, and yet the members of this committee refused to read it. 

Now let me ask you if your position is correct, and we have that duty 
under the law, why can we not subpena the other document, the 15-page 
document now in the files of the FBI and have the benefit of all of the 
information so that this committee can perform its duties? 

Mr. Coun. I believe we could subpena it, sir, but I think that prob- 
ably, if the Truman order is still interpreted as being in effect, there 
would be a refusal to give it on the ground that it contains loyalty and 
security information which, under the 1948 order cannot be given 
to congressional committees. 

Senator McCretian. Well, let’s talk about the Eisenhower docu- 
ment a little. Can they give it under that? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I don’t know that there has been a decisive test of 
just what—— 

Senator McCietian. All right. What is your position, that we are 
entitled to get it by subpena or that we are not ¢ 

Mr. Coun. My position, sir, is that we are entitled to ask for it. We 
would then move on from there. 

Senator McCrettan. The next move is a subpena if we don’t get it 
by asking; isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 
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Senator McCrietxan. If be subpena, are we entitled to it? 

Mr. Conn. At that point, Senator McClellan, I would antiicpate we 
would have to see what position would be taken by the recipient of the 
subpena. He probably would have counsel advise him 

Senator McCietxian. All right, let’s assume he takes a position, Mr. 
Hoover takes a position that you can’t have this document under the 
law 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think that would be Mr. Hoover’s position. 

Senator McCue.ian. Let’s say it would be the President’s position. 
It would be somebody’s and let’s take it to the top of the Government. 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Hoover is the head of an investigative agency and 
I don’t think he makes policy on those things. He ‘works for the At- 
torney General. 

Senator McCietxan. Do you want to say the Attorney General, 
then ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I would say “yes.” 

Senator McCieiuan. Let’s pin it down there. Suppose the Attor- 
ney General takes the position, and we subpena this 15-page document 
and it will supply what is missing in the 214 page document, and 
therefore by getting that document by subpe na, this committee would 
be in a position of having information which would enable it to more 
thoroughly investigate the matters involved. Under those circum- 
stances, do you take the position that we can compel or should be 
able to compel the Justice Department to release that document to this 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Senator, I think I gave you an incorrect answer to that 
question. I don’t think the Attorney General would come m at the 
first point, 

Senator McCretian. It doesn’t matter what point. Let’s get to 
him. We get to him ultimately. 

Mr. Conn. Ultimately you get to the Attorney General. 

Senator McCiettan. We get to him. Where are we when we get 
there? Can we compel him?’ Can this committee compel him by 
contempt proceedings or otherwise to submit that document ? 

Mr. Coun. That would depend on the circumstances. 

Senator McCretran, Well, the circumstance is, he refuses. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietitan. Can we compel him by contempt proceedings 
to submit that document? Do you contend that, that we have that au- 
thority ? 

Mr. Conn. The committee could certainly make a test of it. 

Senator McCriettan. You can make a test, but do you contend that 
the test would be successful or that it should be successful? Is that 
your position ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know whether it would be or would not, sir. 
That gets into—— 

enator McCre.tian. I understand you don’t know, and neither do 
I know. Maybe the country doesn’t know. Maybe that is the situa- 
tien. I think that is where we are on this thing. 

Do you contend that the attempt should be successful ? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, once again, I am very hesitant about giving a 
policy —— 

Senator McCretnan. It is going to be the policy of this committee 
to get it or not to get it. 
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Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Where are we? 

Mr. Coun. I would say we are here, sir. My hope is that some ar- 
rangement could be worked out whereby the Executive could make 
available to this committee and other committees of the legislature—— 

Senator McCrenzian. That isn’t the point. Maybe something can 
be worked out and maybe this issue will be resolved sometime. 

Mr. Coun. That is right. 

Senator McCretian. The point I am trying to make is, now do we 
have the legal right to subpena and get that document, does this com- 
mittee have it? 

Mr. Conn. That presents a legal question, sir. 

Senator McCririian. I know, and you are a very good lawyer, I 
understand. What is your position, that we do get it or that we don’t, 
under the law as it is now? 

Mr. Coun. I would have to tell you on that, Senator, two things: 

No. 1, it would depend on the circumstances of the case. 

Senator McCuietran. Irrespective of the circumstances, if this com- 
mittee decided it needed that document to carry out its functions and 
perform its duties. Just assume the circumstances in a case like that. 
That is what Iam trying to do, nothing more. I am not trying to place 
you on the spot in any way. I am trying to get this issue clarified so 
we can know whether we are operating legally, whether this committee 
is going as far as it can go under existing law, or if it is not. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

I would say that on the quest tion of law, the paramount obstacle is 
the Presidential directive. The question then comes up as a matter of 
law whether the Executive has the power. 

Senator McCriettan. What I am trying to determine, Mr. Cohn, 
is this, and it is a very vital issue under the circumstances, as I see it. 
Are the FBI files to be sacred, to be confidential, beyond the reach of an 
investigating committee, or does the investigating committee have the 
right and the subpenaing power to compel their production? That is 
where we are. That is the issue, and an issue that I think must be 
resolved. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan, once again, I am sorry I am not helpful on this. 
There are legal questions. 

Senator McCLe.tan. You had stated your views to Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Conn. Iamafraid I am not good enough to resolve or even give 
you what would be a sound opinion on the law. I can give you what 
our general experience has been and what I think it adds up to, Sena- 
tor, which is ae I don’t see a reason why there should be a conflict. 
I think that each, both the executive and the legislative, have functions 
to carry out. I know they both want to accomplish the same thing. 

Senator McCietian. = you do know there is a conflict? 

Mr. Coun. I hope, sir, that the conflict is not as serious as some 
people have tried to sales it. 

Senator Munopr. It is 12:30. The Chair suggests we recess until 
2 o’clock. 

I would like to see the reporter who reported the executive session 
“ord ust a minute. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m., 
of the same day.) 
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